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College on the other, cannot fail to exert a most important 
influence on the future development of trade and manu¬ 
factures in Lancashire. What Manchester is doing in 
this magnificent way, other towns, notably Birmingham, 
Salford, Stockport, Oldham, Bolton, and others, are also 
doing, it is true on a smaller scale, but still in a manner 
sufficient for their needs. How long will it be before 
London moves ? H. E. RoscOE. 


THE MONT BLANC OBSERVATORY . 1 

T HE project of establishing a meteorological and 
astronomical observatory on the summit of Mont 
Blanc has, under the care of M. J. Janssen, of the Meudon 
Observatory, made considerable progress during this 
vear’s summer months. It has been decided to use the 
snow itself as a foundation on which to rest the building. 
That this can be done with security was shown by some 
experiments carried out at Meudon last winter. A minia¬ 
ture mountain was made of snow pressed to the same 
density as that which is found on Mont Blanc at a depth 
of one or two metres below the surface. This being 



made level at the top, discs of lead 35 cm. in diameter, and 
weighing each about 30 kgr., were placed on the snow, 
one upon the other. After twelve of these had been piled 
up, with an aggregate weight of 360 kgr., they were re¬ 
moved and the depth of the impression measured. It was 
not more then 7 or 8 mm. Thus a structure measuring 
10 in. by 5 m. might safely weigh 187,000 kgr. without 
sinking into the snow more than a few centimetres. 

The summit of Mont Blanc is formed by a very narrow 
edge of rock loom, long, running from west to east, and 
covered by snow which is thicker on the French than on 
the Italian side. The level of this snow has not shown 
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any important oscillations throughout a number of years. 
To obviate the disturbing effects of the storms which fre¬ 
quently rage round the summit, the building is constructed 
in the shape of a truncated pyramid, the lower floor being 
sunk into the snow. The rectangular base measures iom. 
by 5 m. The upper floor, which will be devoted to the 
observations, is covered with a flat roof, towards which 
ascent is made by a spiral staircase leading from the 
basement upwards through the whole building, and above 
the flat roof to a small platform destined for meteorologi¬ 
cal observations. 

The whole observatory has double walls to protect the 
observers against the cold. The window's and doors are 
also double, and provided on the outside with shutters 
closing hermetically. The floor is made of double planks, 
and furnished with trap-doors giving access to the snow 
supporting the observatory, and to the screw-jacks placed 
in position for adjusting the level of the building in 
case the snow should yield. The building will be pro¬ 
vided with heating apparatus and all the furniture neces¬ 
sary to make habitation at such an altitude possible. 

Up to the present the observatory has been transported 
in parts to Chamounix. On the Grands-Mulets a cottage 
has been erected for the use of the workmen and for 
storing the things destined for the observatory. 

On the Grand Rocher Rouge another cottage has 
been built, only 300 m. below the summit, in which the 
workers and observers can, if necessary, take refuge. 
Three-quarters of the materials for the observatory have 
been transported to the Grands-Mulets (3000 m.) and 
the rest to the Rocher Rouge (4500 m.). 

Next year the erection on the summit will be carried 
out. An astronomical dome, which is to complete the 
observatory, will also be taken in hand. The work done 
up to now has been carried out under great difficulties, 
owing to the fact that everything had to be carried by 
hand. But no accident has, so far, marred the success. 

Dr. Capus, who accompanied M. Bonvalot in his well- 
known expedition to the Pamir, has promised his assist¬ 
ance for certain observations. But the observatory will 
be international, and open to all observers who wish to 
w'ork there. E. E. F. d’A. 


M. PASTEUR'S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


T7 RENCHMEN maybe cordially congratulated on the 
-*■ enthusiasm wdth which the seventieth birthday of 
M. Pasteur was celebrated on Tuesday. It afforded a 
most striking illustration of the way in which they appre¬ 
ciate the services rendered by men of science. But the 
celebration was not, of course, one in which only the 
countrymen of M. Pasteur were interested ; representa¬ 
tives of science from many different parts of the world 
were present to do honour to the illustrious investigator. 

The ceremony took place in the great amphitheatre of 
the Sorbonne, which was crowded by a brilliant assembly 
including many of the foremost men of the day, not 
merely in science butin politics and literature. M. Carnot 
was present, and among those who supported him was 
M. Dupuy, the Minister of Public Instruction. M. Pasteur 
entered the amphitheatre leaning upon the arm of his 
son and upon that of the President of the Republic. 
All who were present rose to their feet and greeted the 
hero of the day with loud cheers. M. Pasteur, who was 
much affected by this reception, took his place beside his 
colleagues of the Institute and a row of Ambassadors and 
Ministers. 

The proceedings were opened by M. Bertrand, per¬ 
petual secretary of the Academy of" Sci nee, who acted 
as chairman. At his request an address was delivered by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, who spoke eloquently 
of the great qualities displayed by M. Pasteur during his 
splendid career, and of the benefits conferred on man- 
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kind by his labours. After the Minister came 
M. d’Abbadie, the President of the Academy, who, ex¬ 
pressing the congratulations of the Institute, presented 
to M. Pasteur the large gold medal which had been 
struck in commemoration of the day. The medal bears 
on the obverse a likeness of M. Pasteur, while on the 
reverse is the following inscription : “ To Pasteur, on his 
seventieth birthday, from grateful science and humanity, 
Dec. 27, 1892.” M. Bertrand also spoke, and both 
his speech and that of M. d’Abbadie were cordially 
applauded. Sir Joseph Lister, one of the delegates sent 
by the Royal Society, was warmly greeted. He read in 
French the following address:— 

“ M. Pasteur, the great honour has been accorded me 
of offering you the homage of medicine and surgery. 
There is certainly not in the entire world a single peison 
to whom medical science is more indebted than to you. 
Your researches on fermentation have thrown a flood of 
light which has illuminated the gloomy shadows of sur¬ 
gery, and changed the treatment of wounds from a 
matter of doubtful and too often disastrous empiricism 
into a scientific art, certain and beneficent. Owing to 
you, surgery has undergone a complete revolution. It 
has been stripped of its terrors, and its efficiency has been 
almost unlimitedly enlarged. But medicine owes as 
much to your profound and philosophic studies as does 
surgery. You have raised the veil which had for cen¬ 
turies covered infectious diseases. You have discovered 
and proved their microbic nature, and, thanks to your 
initiative, and in many cases to your own special labour, 
there are already a host of these destructive disorders of 
which we now completely know the causes. ‘Felix 
qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.’ This know¬ 
ledge has already perfected in a surprising way 
the diagnosis of certain plagues of the human 
race, and has marked out the course which must be 
followed in their prophylactic and curative treatment. 
In this way your fine discoveries of the attenuation and 
reinforcement of virus and of preventive inoculations 
serve, and will serve as a lode-star. As a brilliant illus¬ 
tration, I may note your studies of rabies. Their 
originality was so striking that, with the exception of 
certain ignorant people, everybody now recognizes the 
greatness of that which you have accomplished against 
this terrible malady. You have furnished a diagnosis 
which immediately dispels the anguish of uncertainty 
which formerly haunted him who had been bitten by a 
dog mistakenly supposed to be suffering from rabies. If 
this were your only claim on humanity, you w'ould 
deserve its eternal gratitude. But, by your marvellous 
system of inoculation against rabies, you have discovered 
how to follow the poison after its entry into the system, 
and to conquer it there. M. Pasteur, infectious maladies 
constitute, as you know, the great majority of the maladies 
which afflict the human race. You can therefore under¬ 
stand that medicine and surgery are eager on this great 
occasion to offer you the profound homage of their 
admiration and of their gratitude.” 

Among other addresses was a striking speech by the 
Mayor of Dole, M. Pasteur’s birthplace. After the pre¬ 
sentation of gifts by foreign delegates, M. Pasteur rose and 
spoke a few words, which, according to the Paris corre¬ 
spondent of the Times , were “ broken by sobs.” A speech 
was then read for him by his son. In this speech, as re¬ 
ported in the 7 'imes, M. Pasteur said, after referring to M. 
Carnot’s presence :—“ In the midst of this brilliant scene 
my first thought turns with melancholy to the recollec¬ 
tion of so many scientific men who have known nothing 
but trials. In the past they had to struggle against the 
prejudices which stifled their ideas. These prejudices 
overcome, they encountered obstacles and difficulties of 
all kinds. Even a few years ago, before the public 
authorities and the Municipal Council had provided 
science with splendid buildings, a man whom I 
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loved and admired, Claude Bernard, had for a 
laboratory, a few steps from here, nothing but a low. 
damp cellar. Perhaps it was there he was struck by the 
malady which carried him off. When I heard of the 
reception intended for me, his memory rose first of all to 
my mind. I hail that great memory. It seems that you 
have desired by an ingenious and delicate idea to make 
my entire life pass before my eyes. One of my Jura 
countrymen, the Mayor of Dole, has brought me a photo¬ 
graph of the humble house where my father and mother 
lived under such difficulties. The presence of all the pupils 
of the Polytechnic School reminds me of the glowing 
enthusiasm with which I first entered on the pursuit of 
science. The representatives of the Facultv of Lille recall 
for me my first studies on crystallography and fermentations, 
which opened quite a new world to me. What hopes filled 
me when I discovered that there were laws behind so many 
obscure phenomena ! You have witnessed, my dear col¬ 
leagues, by what a series of deductions I have been 
enabled as a disciple of the experimental method to arrive 
at physiological results. If I have sometimes disturbed 
our academies by somewhat livelier discussions, it is be¬ 
cause I was passionately defending truth. 

“You, lastly, delegates of foreign nations, who have 
come so far to give France a proof of sympathy, you afford 
me the most profound gratification which can be ex¬ 
perienced by a man who invincibly believes that science 
and peace will triumph over ignorance and war ; that 
peoples come to an agreement not to destroy, but to build 
up, and that the future will belong to those who have done 
most for suffering humanity. I appeal to you, my dear 
Lister, and to you all, illustrious representatives 
of science, medicine, and surgery. Young men, 
trust those certain and powerful methods, only 
the first secrets of which we yet know. And all of you, 


NOTES. 

Tins week the American Society of Naturalists has been 
holding at Princeton, N.J., its eleventh annual meeting, 
the chair being occupied by Prof. Henry F. Osborn, Columbia 
College, New York. On Tuesday a lecture w as to be delivered 
by Dr. C. Hart Merriam on the Diak Valley Expedition 
(illustrated). On Wednesday, after the transaction of general 
business, the following reports on marine biological laboratories 
were to be read:—The Sea Isle Laboratory, by Prof. J. A, Rider, 
University of Pennsylvania; a marine station in Jamaica, by 


whatever your career, do not allow yourselves to be 
infected by vilifying and barren scepticism ; do not allow 
yourselves to be discouraged by the gloom of certain 
hours which pass over a nation. Live in the serene 
peace of laboratories and libraries. Consider first of all, 
‘ What have I done for my education? ’ and then, as you 
advance, ‘ What have .1 done for my country ?’ until the 
moment when you will perhaps have the immense happi¬ 
ness of thinking that you have contributed in some way to 
the progress and welfare of mankind. But whether your 
efforts are more or less favoured in life you must, on 
nearing the grand goal, be entitled to say, ‘ I have done 
what I could.’ I express to you my profound emotion 
and warm gratitude. Just as, on the back of this medal, 
the great artist Roty has concealed under roses the date 
of birth which weighs so heavily on my life, so you have 
desired, my dear colleagues, to give my old age the spec¬ 
tacle which could most delight it—that of these eager and 
loving young men.” 

This closed the ceremony. M. Carnot, before.quitting 
the building, walked over to M. Pasteur and embraced 
him. The celebration was one of which France has 
good reason to be proud ; and Englishmen may well re¬ 
gret that such a demonstration, common to governors and 
governed, would in this country be impossible. 
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